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_ Religion and Life Weeks are one of the 
prominent features in the British religious 
‘war-time scene. The following account of a 
‘Week recently held in the Greenock district 
. (abbreviated from an article by the Rev. D. 
H. Stewart in Life and Work, February, 
1944) will enable readers—especially over- 
‘seas readers—to form a picture of the type 
of activity which these Religion and Life 
Weeks involve :— 


“The Moderator of the General Assembly 
remarked recently that the life of our society 
‘had assumed a neutral tone, and that no 
‘society could hope to survive as the world 
is to-day unless it had a more definite char- 
acter. In urging a return to Christian stand- 
ards, he said that ‘our society can only 
recover its Christian tone if it can be made 
to contain more Christians and if these 
Christians it already contained received a 
1ew access of faith and life.’ 


“Tt was that conviction which led the 
churches in Greenock and district to unite in 
a ‘Religion and Life’ Week which took place 
in November. 


_ ‘What is a ‘Religion and Life’ Week? It 
‘is a method of evangelism in which the hu- 
man situation to-day is presented as a call 
of Christ—a call to the individual to express 
his faith in a new concern for the community 
and to set before himself as a definite aim 
the creation of a truly Christian order in 
town, country and nation. It is a methed 
that may well attract many as the faith is 
‘seen to be relevant, and, at the same time, 
both lofty and concrete in its aim. 

“The theme of the Greenock Week was 
Christian Front,’ and opened with the 
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published for readers at home and abroad by the Religions Division of the Ministry 
London, to elucidate the spiritual issues at stake in the war, and to provide informa- 
tion concerning the British Churches in wartime, as well as their contribution to post-war reconstruction. 
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A TYPICAL “RELIGION AND LIFE” WEEK 


challenge of the opposing forces. Each day 
during the week was devoted to some aspect 
of community life—the homes in which we 
live, the schools in which we are trained, the 
work we do, the neighbourhood we inhabit, 
the church of which we are members, the 
world of which our nation is a part. On the 
closing day, the clarion call, ‘Into Battle,’ was 
sounded, a summons to personal dedication 
and united effort. : 


“Besides public meetings in the evenings, 
there was a variety of other activities. In 
all the principal industrial establishments, 
lunch-hour meetings were held. There were 
meetings for women; a conference of busi- 
ness men, a symposium on ‘Public Opinion’ 
at which representatives of the Pulpit, Press 
and Radio spoke. Youth affairs were not 
lost sight of as the conference on ‘Problem 
Youth’ and the Brains Trust on ‘The Child 
—Church or Chance?’ indicate. The local” 
Member of Parliament addressed advanced 
school pupils on ‘Citizenship,’ and the youth 
organisations of Greenock crowded the Town 
Hall to hear the Rev. J. L. Riach of Largs 
present the challenge of Christ. 


“It is not easy to assess the results of such 
an effort, especially as the Week was never 
looked upon as an end in itself but as the 
beginning of an intensive endeavour. From 
the point of view of attendance, there was 
nothing to cause discouragement. Some meet- 
ings, it is true were not as largely attended 
as the subjects and speakers merited, but, on 


the other hand, there were meetings which — 


attracted audiences of almost two thousand. 
Apart altogether from the point of view of 


numbers, there is no doubt that interest was 
created and an impression made on the com- 


“munity. Religion, for a one ae i Teast. was a 


principal topic of conversation and the readi- 
ness everywhere to listen to the message 
showed that doors which had seemed closed ' 
were open and there was a great opportunity 
for the Church to present the Gospel in rela- 
tion to the oppressive problems of to-day. 


“For the co-operating churches, the Week 
was an enriching experience in the deepened 
spirit of fellowship. It brought together peo- 
ple from all the churches who are eager to 
work out the implications of the Lordship of 
Christ in the fellowship of the Spirit. These 
people are to keep together for further 
thought and study, and it is hoped that, in 
the near future, a Christian Council will be 
formed to further the aims of the Week and 
to voice the Christian point of view on prob- 
lems of community life.” 


CHRISTIANS AND BOMBING 


In a leading article on the Bishop of Chi- 
chester’s recent speech in the House of Lords 
on bombing policy, The Christian World 
(February 17th) writes :— 


“In the House of Lords last Wednesday 
the Bishop of Chichester asked whether the 
Government could make a statement as to 
their policy regarding the bombing of towns 
in enemy countries. Dr. Bell criticised the 
present policy of ‘obliterating’ German cities 
on the ground that (1) there was not a fair 
balance between the means employed and the 
purpose achieved; (2) that raids endangered 
picture galleries, libraries, etc., which would 
be wanted for the re-education of the Ger- 
mans after the war; and (8) that the policy 
of obliteration, ‘combined with the policy of 
complete negation as to the future of a Ger- 
many which had got free from Hitler,’ was 
bound to prolong the war and make the per- 
iod after the war more miserable. Archbishop 
Lord. Lang, supporting Dr. Bell, expressed a 
fear that English people were beginning to 
‘gloat’ over the bombing of German cities. 
Many of our fellow-countrymen, he said, 
were becoming convinced that this policy 
represented a very real moral danger. Vis- 
count Cranborne, replying for the Govern- 
ment, justified the bombing campaign on the 
ground that it was the only way to paralyse 
the great German war industries. The cam- 
paign would be continued against suitable 
targets with increasing power and with more 
erushing effect until final victory was se- 
cured. It has been pointed out that none of 
the other bishops took part in this debate. 
We think it well to point out also that Dr. 
Bell and Lord Lang, though their locus standi 
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carefully. ‘avoided | making the issue one of 


Christian principle. This was not mere Par- 3 


-liamentary tact. It was good sense. Many 


readers of this paper have been as deeply 

concerned as the two prelates by the thought 
of the suffering wrought by our raids upon 

Germany, and they have earnestly examined 

their consciences as Christians in regard to 

this question. If they have come to the con- 

clusion that the bombing policy is justified, 

it is not because they have scrapped their 

Christian principles in their ardent desire 

for victory. We know of no Christian 

principle which is specifically denied by the 

bombing of German cities, supposing the 
Government’s argument to be militarily valid 

—unless, of course, the pacifist view is taken - 
that all military action is a denial of Chris- 

tian principle. What the two bishops really - 
did (and may be honoured for doing) was- 
to urge that the Christian imagination should - 
be brought to bear upon the horrible realities 
of war. It is on this precise ground that 

Christian people who are criticised for ac- 

cepting the bombing policy—a very different 

thing from gloating over it—may fairly base 

their defence. Their Christian imagination 

shows them a more intolerable spectacle even 

than that of a bombed city: the spectacle of 

those areas of Europe in which men, women 

and children still endure the misery, worse 

than death itself, of enslavement to Nazism. 

They may conceivably be wrong, but no one 

has a right to accuse them of un-Christian 

insensibility.” 


MASS EDUCATION IN AFRICA 
Mission Co-operation Sought 


In the Colonial Office report on Mass Edu- 
cation in African Society, in which the prob- 
lems and possibilities of a great increase in 
literacy among the African peoples are con- 
sidered, the following statement occurs on 
the need for co-operation between Govern- 
ment and the Missionary bodies: 


“We ought not to leave this matter of the 
need for wide-ranging co-operation without 
making it clear that many agencies, in addi- | 
tion to administrative departments, will be | 
called upon to contribute their share. The 
Churches will have a special contribution to | 
bring, the importance of which cannot be | 
exaggerated. The Missionary, even more than | 
the District Officer, lives in constant touch | 
with the people. He shares their lives not 
only as a leader but as one of them, and, as | 
the African Church grows in responsibility 
and independence, this sense of fellowship 


that sense of ee eal values without which 
inspiration dies, particularly where the old 
| beliefs and rules of life are giving way, as 
give way they must, under the stress of the 
new conditions.” 


BASUTOS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Bishop of Bloemfontein’s Visit 


The Bishop of Bloemfontein, describing his 
recent 7,000-mile tour to visit some of the 
18,000 Basutos now serving with the Pioneer 
Corps in the Middle East, writes :— 


“The Basuto have been doing, and are 
doing, a variety of work. They helped largely 
to construct an important railway in Pales- 
tine and Syria, where they arrived only a 
day after the invasion began and where they 
stood up bravely to air raids. They serve in 
fire brigades, they are working with British 
units, and they helped to load bombers for 
one of the most spectacular raids of the war. 


“They were keen to know all the news from 
home, and it is an excellent move on the part 
of the authorities to provide them with a 
newspaper in their own language. 


“{ found them almost universally well 
spoken of as to character and conduct, and it 
made me proud to be their Bishop. 


“One delightful feature has been the fact 

_ that over £200 has been contributed volun- 

_tarily by the Basuto up North towards a 

project I have for a Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege in Basutoland. 


“There has been a very remarkable 


spiritual revival in the Pioneer Corps: well 


over a thousand have been baptised and as 

many confirmed (in the Anglican Church). 
Whilst I was in the Middle East I confirmed 
about 625 Basutos, besides another two or 
three hundred others. 


“The work of the Church among the Ba- 
-suto in the Middle East is in the hands of 
three chaplains, of whom the senior is the 
Reverend Andrew Fort, late of Taikoane, 
_ assisted by some six Basuto catechists. These 
are all constantly on the move, and every 
centre has its churchwarden, who conducts 
eple services, often daily.” 


- SWISS VIEW OF GERMAN CHURCH 
CONDITIONS 
The Swiss Evangelical Press Service (De- 


; ember 28th, 1943) reports as follows on 
943 in the German Church :— 


hurches are. in the best : 


Mais 


. “In the course of this fourth year of the 


war the German Protestant Church has, one 
might say, limited its activities exclusively 
to its internal religious life. For a long time 
now it has not had a voice in public ques- 
tions concerning nation and State. And if 
it were nevertheless bold enough suddenly to 
emerge from its silence, the National Social- 
ist State has sufficiently forceful means at its 
disposal to be able to silence it once more; 
this is proved by a recent wave of arrests 
amongst the ranks of the pastors after indi- 
vidual pastors had) had the courage to de- 
scribe in their sermons the devastation 
wrought by the air war as a well-merited 
punishment from God. Now that the ma- 
jority of church magazines have been sus- 
pended, only meagre and incomplete reports 
drift over the border. It is nevertheless clear 
that it is the Church on which this war 
weighs most heavily in every direction, and 
it is the Church which is forced to make the 
greatest sacrifices. In spite of the fact that 
life is being carried on in the Christian con- 


-gregations, thanks to the widespread mobili- 


sation of their lay strength, the question of 
the future of this Church, which has been 
shaken to its very foundations by the events, 
not only of the war, but of the pre-war 
period, must fill our minds with the greatest 
anxiety.” 


WHY THE CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES RESIST NAZISM 


The Swedish paper Nu of January 7th 
included an interesting article on the present 
and future position of the Churches in the 
occupied countries. The author was Erik 
Berggren, who wrote: “By what right have 
the Churches refused to execute the orders of © 
Nazism? They have done it because Nazism 
is a new religion with pagan principles. That 
ought to be clear enough even for those who 
believed, to begin with, that Nazism was 
merely a political system which would save 
Germany from misery. It was hoped that 
the excesses would gradually disappear as 
Nazism gained ground. But the contrary 
has proved to be the case. The myth of the 
‘Herrenvolk’ became more and more an evi- 
dent reality. 


“The conduct of the Germans towards the 
occupied countries is not explained merely 
by their lack of psychology; the main expla- 
nation is the complete blindness of the ‘Her- 
renvolk,’ a blindness which proceeds from a 
religious faith in this myth. By their totali- 
tarian measures in the occupied countries the 


Germans have made the Churches their ad- 


-versaries. They have” strengt ened 
- spiritual forces of the patriots in their figh 
against them. The religious front holds fast st 
in spite of a struggle and of persecutions 
which have already continued for several 
years. 


“When victory comes the Churches will 
face new problems for which they ought ‘8 
prepare themselves now. It would be natura 
for the Churches in neutral countries to see 
these problems in a clearer light and to create 
the necessary ways and means for helping to 
restore order in the world of tomorrow. On 
the other side, the Churches of the occupied 
countries have shown a truly Christian out- 
look, and in the midst of a struggle for their 
existence they have warned their faithful 
against pagan hate and revenge.” (Erik 
Berggren quotes the pamphlet which is cir- 
culating in Norway called “The Church in the 
Time of Transition,” and an article which 
is often quoted from the illegal Dutch paper, 
Vrij Nederland.) 


He continues: “One day the misery will 
end, order will have to be restored. It is 
then that the Churches will have the impor- 
tant task of putting the faithful on their 
guard against unrestricted violence. ... At 
the end of occupation, times of trouble and 
misery are expected; there will be ruins 
everywhere, terror and chaos. The Churches 
will not then be able to remain inactive; they 
should address their efforts to the de-Chris- 
tianised masses, to the broken families and to 
the uprooted young people, etc. The Churches 
must appreciate their task. 


“One of the miracles of our age is that 
so many people have discovered that the 
Church is the conscience of the nation. 
Neither the occupying powers nor the Quis- 
lings have succeeded in suppressing the spirit 
of the true Church. They have not persuaded 
its representatives to accept the ideals of the 
new paganism by promising them money and 

~honours. In practice the great majority have 
held fast in spite of threats of martyrdom; 
they find themselves in the same camp as the 
patriots forming a common front against 
barbarism. The men of the Church must in- 
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- abandon, ‘themselves to hate at i the moment, of 


FRANCE: RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT | 


A Swiss Press Agency, reporting on the 
year 1943 in French Protestantism, writes: 


“In the French Reformed Church there are 
signs of a perceptible effort within the Prot- 
estant congregations, so sorely tried by the 
war, toward reorganisation and revival. 


Since the religious Press has been sup- 


pressed, the charitable and youth organisa- 

tions of the Church dissolved, and the 

congregations deprived of the material means 
formerly at their disposal, an attempt is 

being made to find ways and means of stir-_ 
ring the congregations into activity in some 

new way, and of arousing the church-going 
public to awareness of their duty to col- 

laborate and share responsibility. Many con- 
gregations are dependent on the willingness 

of their Protestant co-religionists to help 

them. The question of educational reform, of 

the Christian family life and the training of 
laymen to carry out congregational duties 

play an important part in the “religious re- 

construction plan.” It can also be said of the 

Protestant Churches of Belgium and Holland 

that attacks and threats have led to a flower- 

ing and revival of religious life. The attack 

made on them all in common has made pos- 
sible a unity and a certain co-operation be- 

tween the various religious groups and 

denominations. From reports received from 

Holland it can be deduced that the Reformed 

Church, which can certainly be called with 

every right a ‘suffering and Confessional 

Church,’ is carrying on its great variety of 

activities. Questions of home and foreign 

relations between Church and 

school, Church and youth, Church and Israel, 

Church and family, have become real prob- 

lems of everyday life. However great the 

longing with which people are waiting’ for 

the end of this war, they nevertheless recog- 

nise at the same time that difficult trials will 

still have to be overcome.” 


